THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

evident in both Mr. Foerster and Mr. Auden; and when
Mr. Ransom speaks of possible ethical content in a
poem, he finds there composure, not incitement to
action, "as if the poet had long known good and evil,
and made his moral choice between them once and for
all/' If we may trust our four critics, therefore, the
world need not worry in the immediate future over the
bluff, blunt, and rather stupid question as to whether
or not the poet and dramatist and novelist are duty
bound to enter the world of practical action and
propaganda.

There is agreement also that criticism is necessarily
becoming more complex and difficult. Mr. Wilson's
essay is a leisurely exposition of this growing com-
plexity; Mr. Foerster and Mr. Ransom meet it by seek-
ing to make the critic more effective as a specialist
in definite fields; Mr. Auden details the critic's duties
in the cross-currents of new and complex societies. One
cannot read these four essays and feel blithely that
criticism is a frivolous, pleasing, and unimportant
game; it is no such pastime as the textual emendation
of Mr. Housman's scholiast, like leaning against a wall,
and spitting.

How seriously these essayists conceive the role of
the critic may be deduced from the little they have to
say about book reviewing. The influence of the book
review in the daily paper, the Sunday supplement, or
the popular periodical is one of the most striking de-